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Berlin the touchstone 

The conversations going on at the present writing in 
Moscow between Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov and 
the three envoys from the United States, Great Britain 
and France, are quite a trial to the newsmen in all the 
capitals concerned. For the lid is really on and the usual 
“reliable sources” are mum. Readers of this Review can 
easily imagine the predicament of us poor “commenteers” 
when we try to make our observations on an affair about 
which so little is known and which can be completely out- 
dated by the time these lines pass from the writer’s type- 
writer to the reader’s easy-chair. Anyway, it appears that 
the Soviets are trying to drive a hard bargain and are 
meeting what must be to them the unusual experience of 
unmoved negotiators for the Western Powers. It is re- 
ported that the three representatives are insisting that the 
blockade of Berlin be lifted as a condition to any future 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. True to 
form, the Soviet Minister is trying to throw Berlin into 
the deal as part and parcel of the bargain—in effect, 
trying to make us buy the same horse twice or, to put it 
perhaps more bluntly, asking us to buy back our own 
stolen property. We hope this report of our negotiators’ 
attitude is correct. We have a full right to be in Berlin, 
and this issue is not a legitimate object for bargaining. 
On the contrary, by conceding that the Soviets “permit” 
us to be in Berlin we would be placing ourselves in a 
very humiliating position in the eyes of Europe, as this 
would constitute a diplomatic defeat and set the stage 
for a disadvantageous position in future negotiations. 
In addition, the United States, with its associates in West- 
ern Germany, cannot leave Berlin without catastrophic 
consequences to our prestige in Europe and without leav- 
ing our friends in the former capital to the tender mercy 
of the Soviet agents. On the other hand, a firm show in 
Berlin may definitely avert the danger of war that weak- 
ness now may only delay but not diminish. 


Congress goes home 

In calling Congress back to Washington, President 
Truman stressed the need for immediate action on hous- 
ing and prices. In addition, he recommended that some- 
thing be done about six or eight other problems, includ- 
ing displaced persons, minimum wages, civil rights, 
education and social security. In a desultory session, 
which for decency’s sake, and with the help of an amiable 
filibuster by Southern Democrats, was stretched to eleven 
working days, the Congress approved a loan of $65 mil- 
lion to the United Nations, passed a limited housing bill 
to encourage private construction of small homes, and 
made a minimum gesture toward stopping inflation. This 
latter consisted in reimposing wartime controls on con- 
sumer credit and in raising the reserve requirements of 
Federal banks. Mr. Truman had requested these powers 


in his message to Congress, but only as parts of a larger 
program which embraced rent control, allocation and 
priority control, excess-profits tax, restrictions on com- 
modity exchanges, and standby price and wage controls. — 
In addition to many sharp political exchanges, the ses- 
sion was enlivened by dramatic splits in the solid Repub- 
lican front which had been supposedly established in the 
wake of the Philadelphia convention. Senator Taft found 
himself in the anomalous position of voting against his 
own housing bill—the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill—be- 
cause Speaker Martin, Representative Wolcott and other 
House GOP stalwarts would have none of its “socialist” 
features. Still more intriguing was the ineffectual inter- 
vention of Governor Dewey in favor of an improved DP 
bill. By telephone from his farm at Pawling, N. Y., the 
GOP standard-bearer asked Senator Revercomb, West 
Virginia Republican and chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of immigration, to support an amendment 
eliminating the so-called anti-Semitic provisions of the 
DP law passed two months ago. Senator Revercomb, one 
of the sires of that law, said no. The law remains un- 
changed. How deep are the divisions in the Democratic 
Party is common knowledge. Before the “turnip session,” 
not everyone realized the GOP has its troubles, too. 


Gamble on prices 

The refusal of Congress to authorize strict anti-inflation 
controls means that natural economic forces will largely 
determine the course of prices for at least the next eight 
or ten months. In forcing the Republicans to meet this 
issue on the eve of the Presidential campaign, Mr. Tru- 
man made a shrewd move which may possibly return 
rich dividends in November. If by that time eggs should 
be selling for a dollar a dozen, milk for thirty cents a 
quart, steak for two dollars a pound, the Democrats will 
gain many a vote which now appears safely Republican. 
The fact that President Truman’s anti-inflation program 
was somewhat ineptly presented to Congress, that his 
advisers were by no means agreed on the wisdom of its 
every feature, that in practice it might have been inef- 


” fectual—these considerations will have small effect on 


the exasperated housewife and the hard-pressed wage 
earner. They will remember only that the President 
wanted to do something about the cost of living and that 
the Republicans in Congress, with Governor Dewey silent 
on the sidelines, did practically nothing about it. Though 
well aware of the President’s strategy, GOP leaders in 
Congress were powerless to counter it. Reflecting pre- 
dominantly the viewpoint of successful businessmen and 
prosperous farmers, who are solidly opposed to govern- 
ment economic controls, the Republicans of the 80th Con- 
gress could not logically give the President the authority 
he demanded. They had no choice except to make a 
gesture or two to consumers and then gamble on the 
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future movement of prices. This, substantially, is what 
they did. The 1948 election will not be decided solely by 
what happens to the cost of living between now and 
November, but the cost of living will have a lot to do 
with it. Mr. Truman has seen to that. 


Damming up the Danube 

A fine demonstration of Soviet understanding of the 
word “international” is being provided at the ten-Power 
conference at Belgrade on the future of the Danube, the 
vital trade artery for all of Eastern and much of Western 
Europe. Before the war the river’s traffic regulations were 
administered by an international body which included 
Britain, France and the riparian nations. Eighteen months 
ago the Big Four agreed on the principles of “free and 
equal navigation,” and of “international control.” But at 
the present conference it turns out that when Russia says 
“international” she means control only by the Danubian 
nations, all of which save Austria and Germany are Rus- 
sian satellites. (Germany is not even mentioned in the 
Russian plan, and Austria, which Russia agreed to treat 
as a liberated, not as a hostile country, will have no say 
until the signing of a peace treaty.) The plan of the 
Western nations provides for international control by the 
Danubian nations, plus Russia, France, Britain and the 
United States. With a voting majority of seven to three 
at the conference, Russia is fairly certain to railroad her 
plan through. And it will be railroading, for though her 
satellites will go along with her, they are by no means 
happy that their vital river will be, to all intents and 
purposes, a Russian river. East and West trade, as re- 
marked editorially this week, is of the essence for all of 
Europe; the Danubian nations know that, just as they 
have known that the Marshall Plan was their best hope. 
Russia may get the Danube all dammed up to her satis- 
faction, but she cannot indefinitely dam the needs and 
aspirations of the Danubian peoples. There is a growing 
restlessness among the satellites. Strength based on jus- 
tice in the West will prove more and more attractive to 
those nations which, under Russia, can identify strength 
only with ruthlessness. 


Greece as proving ground 

While the torch kindled on Mount Olympus was being 
sped by runners across Europe for the opening of the 
Olympic games in London, another torch in Greece was 
kindling to a steadier, brighter flame—the torch of 
Greece’s own freedom. After months of gruelling warfare 
in the rugged Grammos mountains, Greek regulars, 
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American-trained and advised and largely American. 
equipped, are drawing the noose around the guerrilla 
bands of “General” Markos Vafiades, communist stooge 
of Moscow and its satellites, and self-appointed head of 
the “Provisional Democratic Government of Free Greece.” 
Key heights still remain to be wrested from the desperate 
and despairing rebels, but the campaign is entering its 
last stages. With its conclusion, Greece’s long civil war 
will be over and a measure of peace will return to a 
country that needs it desperately for a chance to rebuild, 
This happy promise in Greece is a thumping vindication 
of the Truman doctrine, which called for the containment 
of communism by military aid. The doctrine was a “cal. 
culated risk,” but the calculation was correct, and the 
fact that Greece today is still on this side of the iron 
curtain is due in great part to that bold and unmistakable 
tactic of American foreign policy. From our imminent 
complete success in Greece two lessons stand out. First, 
and mainly for the attention of those who still think that 
we can appease the Soviets, firm and determined action 
alone can stem Russian expansion. Second, unmistakable 
guarantees of United States military aid to Westem 
Europe now would constitute firm and determined ac. 
tion. The moral strength of the union of Britain, France 
and the Low Countries, backed by the assurance of the 
industrial and military power of the United States, might 
well convince the Kremlin that attempts to push farther 
into the West would ultimately meet the same failures as 
in Greece. Even Communists, once bitten, may be twice 
shy. 


China, Peru and Mississippi 

Alexander Pope’s remark about observation with ex- 
tensive view surveying the world from China to Peru 
was obviously that of an Englishman, to whom China 
was as far away as he could imagine in one direction, 
and Peru about as far in the other. To Chinese and Perv- 
vians, however, the extensive view would consist chiefly 
of the Pacific Ocean. This geographical, or perhaps geo- 
political, consideration comes to mind as we read two 
articles (N. Y. Times Magazine, Mar. 31 and Aug. 8) 
in which race relations in the South are surveyed by 
Hodding Carter, editor of the Greenville, Miss., Delta 
Democrat-Ttmes and well-known Southern liberal. Mr. 
Carter, as everyone who knows him realizes, is sincerely 
interested in the welfare of the Negro; but his survey 
bodes no good for President Truman’s civil-rights pro- 
gram. In a word, the South will not have it. Basic to 
this resistance is the matter of racial segregation. Fed- 
eral aid for Negro education, agriculture, housing—these 
would be acceptable; but the ending of segregation, no. 
The South, says Mr. Carter, is practically unanimous in 
this, fearing “a haunting something called ‘social 
equality.’” A standing army, he concludes, would be 
necessary to end general segregation in the South. Now 
it seems to us that Mr. Carter, like a vast number of 
Americans North and South, is so immersed in our 
racial traditions and atmosphere that he misses a few 
simple points that the Chinese or Peruvians might readily 
raise. They might well ask if it is intended that segrege 
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tion shall go on forever in the United States. Do we 
griously contemplate educating the Negroes, giving 
them better wages and decent housing, teaching them 
the full American way of life—and continuing forcible 
segregation? The proposition is foolish on the face of it. 
A people numbering in the millions simply cannot be 
treated that way; least of ail in today’s world. Our 
Chinese and Peruvian observers could remind us that 
race relations are an old, old problem, by no means 
confined to our times or to the United States; and that 
we, in the Anglo-Saxon tradition, have followed about 
the least intelligent way of handling them. Finally, they 
would say, there may be gradualism in action, but not 
in thinking; and until our liberals see that segregation 
js not a solution for anything but only a source of fric- 
tion and trouble they are not even on the right road to 
better race relations. 


Canada’s St. Laurent 

The selection of Louis Stephen St. Laurent as head of 
the Liberal Party of Canada practically assures him the 
Premiership as soon as the incumbent Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King goes into his anticipated retirement. 
But already the action of the national convention of the 
party has put at the top of the political life of the coun- 
try one of Canada’s most cultured citizens and brilliant 
minds. When Mr. St. Laurent became Minister of Justice 
and Attorney General in December, 1941, he brought 
with him a reputation as the Dominion’s ablest corpora- 
tion lawyer. His appointment in September, 1946 as 
Secretary of State for External Affairs merely formalized 
an activity he had already exercised, first as deputy chair- 
man of his delegation at the San Francisco Conference 
on International Organization and later as head of the 
Canadian delegation to the UN General Assemblies in 
London and New York. On what grounds of principle 
stands this 66-year-old son of a French-Canadian father 
and Irish-Canadian mother may well be judged from his 
words in January of this year when inaugurating the 
Gray Foundation Lectures at Toronto University. Speak- 
ing on the foundation of Canadian policy in world affairs, 
he emphasized that no foreign policy can be consistent 
or coherent over a period of years unless it is based 
upon some conception of human values. He said: “In 
our national life we are continually influenced by the 
conceptions of good and evil which emerged from 
Hebrew and Greek civilization and which have been 
transformed and transmitted through the Christian tradi- 
tions of the Western world.” In the months and years 
ahead, Americans will watch with keen interest the prog- 
ress of this Christian statesman, especially since his own 
view is that our countries have too much in common to 
have our relationships dignified by the formal name of 
“policy.” Whether it be in such questions as the problem 
of silicosis in the mines of our two countries or the nur- 
turing of our citizens’ political responsibility to the 
world outside our common continent, we are, to adapt 
the words of Mr. St. Laurent, like farmers who have a 
common concession line and who cannot be strangers to 
each other, much less rivals. 


Peace of mind in the atomic age 

The day is not far distant when we Americans will 
awaken with a shudder to the realization of what it means 
to be involved with Russia, as we already are, in an all- 
out atomic armament race. Just now we are too pre- 
occupied with politics and prices, spy-hunts and housing 
shortages to worry much about the recent collapse of 
efforts to control atomic arms. Neither are we now 
inclined to recall the predictions of the experts that 
Russia may quite possibly produce her own bombs by 
1949—and this is August, 1948. But as the world rushes 
toward that deadline (could the word be prophetic?) 
more and more Americans will remember, and more and 
more Americans will begin to worry that overnight their 
towns, may be turned into atomic Pearl Harbors. Is it too 
fanciful to imagine our people as a whole, a year or 
two from now, in the throes of atomic jitters bordering 
on national hysteria? Against that evil time of tension, 
anxiety, and even terror, it behooves everyone who in- 
fluences public opinion, and, above that, public feeling, 
to start now concerting counter-measures. Editors, news 
reporters, columnists, radio commentators, lecturers, 
legislators and government spokesmen, it seems to us, 
bear from now on an especially solemn responsibility. In 
atomic matters, all exaggeration, sensationalism and 
rumor-mongering have already become a public menace. 
It is time for radio and press especially to impose upon 
themselves a more rigorous self-discipline than they have 
practised to date. The peace of mind and even the sanity 
of the American people are at stake. The American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors has already set up a Special 
Committee on Atomic Information Problems. The com- 
mittee would perform an important public service if it 
could eliminate atomic sensationalism from the American 
press. It might begin by cracking down on those news- 
papers which scare-headed Representative McDowell’s 
recent charges that “A-Bomb material was shipped to 
Russia in 1943.” Atomic scientists agree that the facts 
in no way warranted the headlines many newspapers 


used. 


The people versus Crump 

The popular rising of the voters of Tennessee against 
the “benevolent dictatorship” of Edward Hull Crump in 
the Democratic primaries on August 5 is a healthy sign— 
an offset to the intransigence of the Dixiecrats. Ed 
Crump, now seventy-two, has been Democratic boss of 
Memphis for forty years. He went into the primaries after 
a winning streak of fifteen years, during which he had 
named almost every important Tennessee official with 
cynical disregard for popular preferences. All of them— 
U.S. Senators and Congressmen and their patronage, as 
well as State and local executives, legislators and judges 
—were hand-picked. The machine gave Memphis and 
Shelby County an efficient and graftless government, and 
Negro housing. The boss piled up his fortune through 
real-estate, insurance and investment operations, of which 
all government officials and employes—notably those in 
the municipally owned light, gas and water companies— 
became clients. To this evil was added the poll-tax. In 
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1942 the State Legislature abolished this means of ren- 
dering Negroes voteless, but Crump-appointed judges in- 
validated the statute. Crump’s downfall resulted from his 
arbitrariness in making flunkies of his appointees and 
bitterly punishing trivial deviations. He overplayed his 
hand when he tried to smear Congressman Estes Kefauver 
as a Communist. The hitherto subservient business and 
professional groups ran full-page advertisements expos- 
ing this naked abuse of power. Joining forces with labor 
and veterans of World War II, they unhorsed Crump as 
State boss by vastly reducing his Hitlerian pluralities in 
Shelby County. Meanwhile, led by the Good Government 
League, voters in Polk County in southeastern Tennessee 
wrested the reins from ruthless, gun-totin’ former Sheriff 
Burch Biggs. The results leave Mr. Kefauver as Demo- 
cratic candidate for U.S. Senator against Carroll Reece, 
former GOP national chairman. Former Governor Gor- 
don Browning, a Crump cast-off, is Democratic nominee 
for Governor against Roy Acuff, a ballad-singer. The hill 
country in east Tennessee never seceded from the Union 
and is normally Republican, except for the raiding of the 
Biggs machine. The people of Tennessee have regained 
control of their choice of representatives. It will be inter- 
esting to see how they vote in November. 


Brazil and petroleum 

The Brazilian Technological Fund (52 Wall Street, 
N. Y. City), advocates an economic development of 
Brazil based upon two great principles: a broad Christian 
social program, and a frank and cordial understanding 
with the United States. The Fund’s latest bulletin—for 
August, 1948—draws attention to the Brazilian phase of 
a pattern which is being skillfully utilized against the 
United States in various parts of Latin America. Prompted 
by strong and very naturally understandable nationalist 
feeling, “Committees for the Study and Defense of our 
[i.e. Brazilian] Petroleum” have been organized all over 
the country. They are directed against any foreign com- 
pany trying to drill for oil in Brazil. Following the 
“pattern,” the Communists immediately took advantage 
of the nationalist initiative, and organized elaborate anti- 
foreign demonstrations. As a result, practical measures 
such as the ratification by Brazil’s Congress of a loan 
from the Export-Import Bank to the Brazilian Traction 
Company have been held up, and discussions drag on 
indefinitely. All of which points to the need of studying 
approaches between the nations, and the great importance 
of an event such as the first meeting of the Inter-American 
Catholic Social Action Confederation in Rio de Janeiro 
on August 22. 


Hope for telephone workers 

Prominent among workers who have not yet received 
a third-round wage increase are 500,000 employes of 
AT&T and its operating subsidiaries. In view of the 
history of collective bargaining in the Bell System, it is a 
fair assumption that one of the reasons for the lag in 
telephone wages is the weakness of the workers at the 
bargaining table. Not that the men who represent the 
workers are inferior in intelligence or understanding to 
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the many labor leaders who have won third-round j} 
creases. On the contrary, the heads of the telephony} 


unions are a reasonably competent group of men ay 
women. The trouble lies in a lack of power, not of inte} 
gence. They cannot marshal the big battalions which, 
collective bargaining is conducted these days, are fp, 
quently needed to impress management with the fon 
of labor’s arguments. The fact is—and telephone manag, 
ment is well aware of it—that the unions in the field ay 
so weak and divided that a strike is out of the questicy, 
For this year anyway, AT&T can safely disregard qj 
demands for higher wages. But the situation may ny 
always be so favorable to the corporation. After a yex 
of confusion, rivalry and recrimination, largely due t) 
the lost strike of 1947, the two most important unions jy 
the field are drawing together. On August 7, leaders oj 
the Communications Workers of America and CIQ; 
militant Telephone Workers Organizing Committee sy 
down in Washington and decided on a “cooperative 
effort to break the Bell System’s opposition to a third. 
round wage increase.” Other telephone unions have bee 
invited to join the coalition. Though it is unlikely the 
this concerted drive will have the effect desired, it may 
possibly lead in time to a unified organization which wil 
be in a position to bargain on equal terms with telephone 
management. Until this comes to pass, telephone workers 
must take whatever management thinks is good for 
them—and like it. 


Men at work at worship 

Any lingering worry that liturgists are abstracted fad. 
dists concerned primarily with the length of albs wom 
on ferials during Lent was dispelled at the Ninth Litur 
gical Week held in Boston during the first week of Av 
gust. Dedicated “to our Holy Father Pius XII who in 
the encyclicals, Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei, 
has set for the liturgical revival a clear course,” the five 
day conference was devoted to an understanding of “The 
New Man in Christ.” The social implications of the 
sacraments and the social responsibility of the Cath. 
olic were stressed. “Undoubtedly,” declared Msgr. Rey: 
nold Hillenbrand, “one of the reasons we are such dull, 
routine Christians and have so little effect upon the 
world is that we have no sense of our newness in Christ.” 
The Monsignor’s indictment of secularism and individ: 
ualism was taken up by John Cort, labor editor of 
Commonweal, who included himself among those “who 
worry too much about things that some Catholics main- 
tain are not rightly the concern of the Church” and 
observed that “Archbishop Cushing’s address to the 
CIO last year—radical as it was and perhaps because it 
was so radical—did more to discourage communism 
than all the anti-communist pamphlets we have lately 
seen on sale in so many churches.” From Nova Scotia 
came Father Peter A. Nearing to warn: “If we do not see 
that the hungry are fed and the naked clothed and the 
thirsty given drink, then someone else will. People thirst 
not only for material things but for a sense of justice and 
charity which, when operative, makes distribution of 
these gifts of God a normal state of affairs.” 
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Washington Front 








If the Republicans mean what they say, then at long 
last, in the new session of Congress beginning in January, 
action may be taken to curb the undemocratic device of 
filibuster which Southern Senators have used repeatedly 
to block legislation on lynching, the poll tax and em- 
ployment practices which would give the Negro a better 
break. 

What the Republicans say is simply this: that in the 
special session just ended there never was a prospect 
of smashing a filibuster which the Southerners could 
have dragged on week after week; that there must be 
a change in Senate rules on closure for ending debate; 
that the very change itself would be filibustered by the 
South; that the only time there is any possibility of 
crushing a filibuster is at the start of a long session 
before pressing legislative business piles up; that they 
will push the fight as soon as the new Congress meets 
next January. 

Now, a parliamentary-rule change is drab, technical 
business to most people, but here is one that may affect 
millions. As Senate rules stand now, if two-thirds of the 
Senators vote to close debate on a measure, that closes it. 
But the catch is in that word “measure.” According to 
precedent, it means a bill actually before the Congress, 
but not a motion. A motion is required to bring up a 


bill, Hence Senators can debate endlessly on a motion 
without being subject to the two-thirds vote to cut off 
debate. That is exactly what happened in the special 
session—the filibuster wasn’t on the anti-poll-tax bill as 
such, but on a motion to bring the bill to the floor of the 
Senate. 

President Truman had said in his acceptance speech 
at Philadelphia that if the Republicans sincerely wished 
to pass civil-rights legislation they could do it by forcing 
a closure vote. But it wasn’t that simple. Granted that 
some Republicans were happy to see a filibuster which 
would put the Democrats on the spot, it would have been 
nearly impossible to break down the Southerners unless 
the Senate went on for six or eight weeks, to a point of 
physical exhaustion. 

But the Republicans have appointed a committee to 
study rule changes and, assuming a GOP majority, it 
will be hard for them to duck doing something about it. 
Senators Saltonstall and Knowland have been most active 
and earnest in this proposed reform, and one or two 
steps seem most likely: first, make closure apply to 
motions as well as measures; second, to require a simple 
majority rather than a two-thirds vote to carry a closure 
resolution. 

Southerners have already promised to filibuster any 
Senate rule change. But they cannot have the force here 
that they would have in opposing a civil-rights bill actu- 
ally before the Senate. A determined Republican leader- 
ship and adverse public opinion should beat them. 

CHARLES LUCEY 
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Closed by the war in June, 1940, the North American 
College in Rome will reopen in September. Its new Rector 
is already in Rome—Most Rev. Martin J. O’Connor, 
formerly Bishop of Scranton, Pa. To his post as spiritual 
director of the seminarians will return Msgr. Charles E. 
Fitzgerald, presently pastor of Holy Family parish, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and vice president of the College of 
Mount St. Vincent. 

> Fifty seminarians from 39 U.S. dioceses are expected 
for the opening of classes on October 15; they will attend 
the Gregorian University. Also in residence will be 21 
priests as graduate students. 

> During the early nineteenth century a high-minded 
English Protestant lady, Mrs. Peter O’Connor (neé 
Pritchard), was brought to the Catholic faith by an ex- 
traordinary cure wrought for her through the intercession 
of Our Lady. Her daughter, the late Mother Josephine of 
the Sacred Heart, was foundress and Provincial Superior 
of the Hartford Community of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
(Chambéry) . The foundation, in turn, was indebted for 
ts possibility to another nineteenth-century conversion, 
that of Miss Jane Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, Mass. The 
story of Mother Josephine’s great venture, with the un- 


usual events and personalities that accompanied it, is told 
with her usual skill and charm by Mrs. Katherine Burton 
in Mightily and Sweetly (Sisters of St. Joseph, Hartford, 
Conn. 277p. $2.50). There are interesting portrait illus- 
trations, and a foreword by Father John LaFarge. 

> Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis has been 
chosen by the CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination 
as one of the recipients of its annual awards, in recogni- 
tion of his stand against segregation in his diocesan 
schools. 

> Three articles on the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
McCollum (released-time) case which appeared in the 
Boston Pilot (March 27 and April 3 and 10) have been 
reissued in pamphlet form by the Department of Educa- 
tion, Archdiocese of Boston, 49 Franklin St., Boston 10, 
Mass. The author of this ably argued critique of the 
Court’s decision is Joseph C. Duggan. 

> Gifts: To Georgetown University Medical School, 
$50,000 from the widow of William Hinshaw, Metropoli- 
tan Opera baritone, for cancer research; to Fordham 
University, $20,000 from the Charles Hayden Founda- 
tion for scholarships to deserving young men in the New 
York area for undergraduate education; to Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati, scholarship grants for a special group 
of students enrolling in an experimental curriculum call- 
ing for four years of Latin and two of Greek as basic to 
liberal studies; to the University of San Francisco, $132,- 
000 in the will of the late Delia L. Walsh. C. K. 
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Trygve Lie’s report 


Political commentators have paid scant heed to the third 
annual report of Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. The reception they have given it is 
another proof that, as the tragic drama of Berlin nears 
its climax, the UN has been reduced to the role of 
spectator along with the rest of us. The few who have 
bothered to discuss the long (135 printed folio pages) 
and minutely detailed document have treated it with 
polite platitudes, as one might treat a garrulous neighbor 
at the theatre who insisted on talking during the play. 

We ourselves confess to a feeling of irritation when 
Mr. Lie tugs at our sleeve in the midst of the tense 
action on the Berlin stage and whispers solemnly: “The 
United Nations has become the chief force that holds the 
world together against all the conflicting strains and 
stresses that are pulling it apart.” We are tempted to 
retort: “The world has already been pulled apart, Mr. 
Lie; the issue of war or peace is being decided now, far 
from Lake Success.” 

In the lightning-riven gloom of the present crisis in 
Berlin, it gives us a sense of unreality to read, as from 
the pale page of a League of Nations report, Mr. Lie’s 
claim that the UN has “acted as a restraining and con- 
ciliating influence upon the parties to the conflict between 
East and West.” What restraining and conciliating influ- 
ence has the UN even tried to exercise upon the pro- 
tagonists in the tense drama at Berlin? And it is in an 
atmosphere almost of fantasy that we read Mr. Lie’s 
next boast: “Before the General Assembly and the 
Councils of the United Nations every nation must justify 
its policies in the light of the Charter and for the judg- 
ment of world opinion.” Why, then, has not Russia been 
called before the UN to justify its policy in Berlin? 

If ever a threat to the peace of the world existed, it 
exists today in the provocative conduct of the Soviet 
forces in Berlin. Mr. Lie does not so much as mention 
that threat to the peace in his report, nor has he, sub- 
sequent to writing it, taken cognizance of the steadily 
worsening situation. He plaintively protests that “the 
powers contained in the Charter would have been sufh- 
cient to deal with every situation which has come before 
the Security Council to date, had they been invoked.” 
Does Mr. Lie believe that the Charter’s powers could 
cope with the situation in Berlin? If he does, then what 
have we been waiting for? 

Mr. Lie, during the Iranian question, took pains to 
establish the fact that he had the power of initiating 
action before the Council. It is an important power, one 
which the Covenant of the League did not give Mr. Lie’s 
prototype. It is a right which, it would seem, the present 
emergency has erected into an immediate duty. 
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The report, once the dismal story of the political and 
security questions is disposed of, is a record of real and 
important progress in every other field of UN activity, 
But all these achievements, which promise so much for 
the future welfare of the world, will go for naught, as 
the similar successes of the League went for naught, if 
the Berlin crisis should erupt into war. Berlin is the 
inescapable test of all the report’s fine phrases, It is the 
crucial test as well of Mr. Lie’s statesmanship. 

There is little in Mr. Lie’s mild and somewhat uw. 
realistic recommendations on ways to break the other 
two road-blocks which obstruct the road to peace—the 
deadlocks in the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Military Staff Committee—to encourage the belief that 
Mr. Lie will rise to the present emergency. One state. 
ment, it is true, offers some ground for hope. He no 
longer believes that it is necessary “to think of the 
United Nations in terms of an infant which must be 
protected from the harsh realities of world politics.” 

Mr. Lie might just possibly be contemplating a trial 
of his adolescent champion’s new-found strength against 
the harsh realities of Berlin. We hope devoutly that he is. 
Mr. Lie owes it to the United Nations, and to the world 
—which expects daring and courageous statesmanship 
from the occupant of his high office—to bring Berlin's 
brawling Red giant before the bar of the United Nations. 


Trading with Eastern Europe 


The European Recovery Program was conceived as a 
means of reconstructing, not dividing, Europe. The will of 
the Kremlin, rather than the objectives of the plan, lim- 
ited original participation to sixteen nations cutside the 
Soviet orbit. But the door has always remained open for 
broader participation. Nations from the East, provided 
they agreed to accept the conditions, were not to be ex- 
cluded. They must, of course, show readiness to treat 
postwar Europe as a patient to be made wholly well, and 
not as a corpse to be progressively dismembered. 
Economic separatism and misguided attempts to 
achieve elusive self-sufficiency weakened Europe even be- 
fore the war began. Political fragmentation and system- 
atic aggression militated against the cooperation which 
far-sighted economists and statesmen knew to be essen- 
tial. Then came the wartime destruction, the absence of 
adequate supplies of raw materials, the loss of markets 
wherein finished products might be sold or exchanged. 
The large population increase within the last decade fur- 
ther high-lighted the urgent need of a unified approach to 
greater production, especially of foodstuffs. 
Accordingly, our ECA Administrator, Paul G. Hof- 
man, was but reflecting a growing conviction of many 
Europeans and of overseas observers when he empaasized 
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to members of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, at the end of July, that important readjust- 
ments of thinking and planning are prerequisites of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. 


These readjustments cannot be made in the course of 
national action along the old separatist lines. They 
can only be accomplished if each nation seeks its 
new goal in terms of the economic capacity and the 
economic strength of Europe as a whole. 


The concept of Europe as an economic whole is, un- 
fortunately, apt to undergo diminution at a time when 
the iron curtain splits Europe down the middle. Nor does 
satellite rejection, under Moscow impulse, of Western 
participation in Danube control help to mend the split. 

Nevertheless, hope for increased and mutually bene- 
ficial exchange of goods between East and West persists. 
Such an exchange was taken for granted in their esti- 
mates of productive capacity by the ERP nations. They 
were not, it is to be hoped, overly optimistic. 

In fact, postwar trade between East and West has never 
wholly ceased, despite strong American feeling against 
shipment of potential war supplies to Russia. European 
nations, even the most intensely anti-communist, are in- 
clined to take a more realistic view. Right now, according 
to reports from Geneva, preparations are under way for 
a fall parley on trade between nations of Eastern and 
Western Europe. 

If the Kremlin opposes such developments, it has not 
yet voiced objections. On the contrary, some observers 
feel that intrinsic weaknesses of the Molotov Plan, unrest 
among the satellites, need for machinery and finished 
products, but especially the traditional desire of the East 
for markets in the West, have led the Russian leaders to 
re-appraise their attitude toward the Marshall Plan. 

It would, of course, be completely in line with Soviet 
opportunistic realism to attempt at this time to cash in on 
ERP benefits. But since direct participation would mean 
yielding to conditions considered unacceptable, Eastern 
European sharing would have to be indirect. This would 
be made easier by more trade between East and West. 

Despite this likely motivation, on the part of the Soviet, 
Western nations will probably not resist the development. 
Barring passage of actual war materials, or the outbreak 
of open conflict, Europe as a whole stands to benefit, in 
the long run, by reconstruction and development of East- 
ern Europe. To have the states of the East realize their 
dependence on the West for markets and for specialized 
imports serves to remind them that Europe is a unity and 
that Russia is no substitute for it. Moreover, the East 
stands to gain by trade expansion much more than does 
the West. 

But in all economic dealings with the USSR and her 
satellites, it pays to look for the Trojan horse. Ultimate 
Russian objectives have not changed, as the intransigence 
on the Danube question and the ruthless manner of 
handling the German and Austrian economies abundantly 
proves. Trade between East and West on a quid pro quo 
basis is one thing, despite the objectionable Russian state 
trading. But we must not help the USSR actually to re- 
arm by such means or to push toward further economic 
domination. 


Irresponsible parties 


Few Americans fully appreciate the proper role of politi- 
cal parties in our democracy. The breakdown of party 
responsibility in Congress in the past two months seems 
to prove that a great many of our elected representatives 
cannot be included among these few. This fact imposes 
upon the electorate a heavy responsibility of its own. 

What is the function of a political party? It is sup- 
posed to select the issues, coordinate a party program, 
choose candidates who support this program, and manage 
their election to office. Once elected, the party is supposed 
to take charge of the writing of its program into our laws 
and promote efficient administration of these laws. The 
minority party, if it sincerely disagrees with this pro- 
gram, is expected to offer constructive criticism. 

This system of what is properly called party govern- 
ment—the rim which holds the barrel together—was not 
foreseen by the framers of our Constitution. Parties had 
not emerged in 1789, “Factions” were deplored. This is 
why the Constitution makes it possible for us to have a 
President belonging to one party and a Congress domi- 
nated by the other. It explains why the entire House of 
Representatives must be elected every two years, while 
the six-year terms of only one-third of the Senators ex- 
pire biennially. In this arrangement the Senate can be- 
long to one party and the House to the other, depending 
on what States happen to be choosing Senators at any 
given election. The President can be at odds with Con- 
gress and Congress can be at odds with itself. Party 
government cannot be carried on in this manner. 

But our politics actually run into an even worse snag. 
Sectionalism, the rural-urban antagonism, class interests 
and individual idiosyncracies and ambitions intrude 
themselves into each party to destroy its coherence. The 
split between the Northern and Southern Democrats is 
notorious. The Democrats have a party leader, but many 
Democrats will not follow him. 

A similar flare-up has broken out among the Republi- 
cans. Senator Taft, chairman of the GOP Senate policy 
committee, has shown himself a vigorous leader on cer- 
tain domestic issues like labor, housing and Federal aid 
to education, on which he can carry the Senate with him. 
In foreign affairs he is at best lukewarm, but Senator 
Vandenberg has saved the day for him. The really alarm- 
ing dissension shows up in the House. Speaker Martin, 
majority leader Halleck and Chairman Taber of the 
House Appropriations Committee, supported by no mean 
squadron, nearly hamstrung ERP and more recently re- 
buffed the GOP Senate majority on housing. Indicative 
of the general lack of party discipline was Senator Rever- 
comb’s open refusal to accede to Governor Dewey’s pub- 
lic request to liberalize the DP legislation. Party irre- 
sponsibility reached its height when Senator Ferguson 
suggested that President Truman be impeached. Senator 
Vandenberg must have shuddered at the damage inflicted 
on our prestige abroad. 

Many of our most able statesmen now seem to sit in 
the Senate, and many of them are Republicans. But they 
do not control their party. Labels have lost their mean- 
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ing, not because lines are not clearly drawn on important 
issues facing the country but because members of both 
parties can be found on both sides of these issues. 

Many an intelligent vote should be cast this fall for a 
Republican Senator and a Democratic Congressman or 
the other way around. In the midst of an explosive inter- 
national crisis, our people had better take the trouble to 
separate the sheep from the goats. 


Amsterdam: August 22, 1948 


The sustained tolling of the steeple bells in your neigh- 
borhood Protestant church on Sunday, August 22, will 
signalize the convening of the First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. At two o’clock in Amsterdam 
that afternoon Dr. John R. Mott, the venerable founder 
of the Protestant missionary movement of student volun- 
teers, will arise in the ancient Nieuwe Kerk to address 
2,000 representatives of nearly 150 Protestant denomina- 
tions and Orthodox groups. 

A solemn earnestness and an eager expectation have 
characterized every stage of the formation of the World 
Council. Departing for the conference, Charles P. Taft, 
president of the Federal Council of Churches, declared: 
“There have been few events in the long history of Chris- 
tianity which have stirred more hopes than has the pros- 
pect of what may come out of the Amsterdam Assembly.” 
What may come out of Amsterdam may be surmised 
from what has gone into its making: a determination to 
achieve a permanent instrument of fellowship on the part 
of the great majority of Protestant denominations and 
many Orthodox groups, a concern over disorder in the 
world, a respect for denominational differences, along 
with the assumption that common action may enable the 
churches ultimately to achieve a higher unity. 

Absent from the Assembly will be the Orthodox 
Churches of Soviet-controlled countries. The churches 
participating in the Pan-Orthodox Conference which 
closed in Moscow on July 18 spurned an invitation to 
attend the sessions of the Assembly, ungraciously—and 
untruthfully—declaring the ecumenical movement to be 
“anti-democratic” and devoted to political rather than 
religious aims. Though represented by an official Vatican 
observer, the Catholic Church will also be absent from 
Amsterdam. Sympathetically interested in every endeavor 
to discover the sources of unity, the Catholic Church— 
which, by Christ’s bequest, possesses unity as an essential 
note—cannot concede that unity is an object to be 
achieved, much less arranged. 

Literature of the World Council represents the member 
churches as saying to one another: “We are not ready to 
enter into full communion with each other and to act as 
one undivided body, but we are ready to give up all 
policies of isolation, to enter a truly Christian conversa- 
tion with each other and to act together wherever we can 
find common ground.” Catholics prayerfully commend to 
Mary the Mother of Mankind—the Assembly opens on 
the Feast of her Immaculate Heart—the success of the 
conversations and applaud the prospect of common ac- 
tion for the peace and security of the Temporal City. 
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Mentality of Communists 


Never before in our country’s history have the lenses o{ 
the public mind been so focused on the Communists a 
in the last few weeks. Source of much of this attentive. 
ness, the loyalty hearings in Washington have been cop. 
cerned chiefly with the tactical aspects of the communist 
psychology. They have probed into the complex and deyj. 
ous methods by which party members strive to attain 
their ends. A similar concern was shown in the “docu. 
mentary” broadcast, entitled “Communism: U.S.A.” 
heard twice of late over a national network. It drama. 
tized the communist technique of proliferating new front 
organizations, and entrapping well-meaning but unsus. 
pecting liberals. 

But the exposure of what the Communists do leads to 
the further question of what they are, to their personal 
psychology. The problems created by the intricacies of 
the communist conspiracies are conditioned by the per. 
sonalities who inspire and direct the operations. Precisely 
because of this personal psychology, forms of suppression 
and repression which prove effective with normal human 
beings can produce the opposite effect with the thorough- 
going devotee of the communist cause. 

The prison sentence, for such a hundred-percenter, 
offers not a deterrent, but the opportunity of an entirely 
congenial environment. For the thoroughly schooled 
party member, the prison is a theatre where he can effec- 
tively act his social drama: it is a school and a training 
ground in revolutionary philosophy and method; a chal- 
lenge, where punishment enters the picture, to practise 
the ultimate in human endurance and courage. Lenin and 
Stalin, like Hitler and Mussolini, were schooled in the 
prisons. 

No sniall degree of the ascendancy gained by the 
Communists in France and other European countries 
during the recent war can be ascribed to the unshakable 
discipline and the incredible personal courage shown by 
Communisis, side by side with Christians, under resis- 
tance imprisonment and torture. All the mushy-minded 
dupes and starry-eyed fellow travelers in this country 
cannot obscure the fact that we still have to deal here 
with a hard core of fanatics for whom revolution has the 
molten glow of a divinized idol. “Communists never 
sleep,” was the final word of the recent broadcast. 

Indispensably we must protect ourselves here and now 
against the overt acts of such persons through the ordi- 
nary methods of domestic and international security; to 
do otherwise would be prime folly. But it is equal folly 
to forget that we cannot rest content with these outward 
measures. At the root of the communist phenomenon 
there is a profound spiritual evil, linked up with most 
of the spiritual and social maladies of our time. Com- 
munism’s climate of hate, of moral and intellectual dis- 
honesty, springs directly from two paramount traits in 
our modern industrial life: economic group selfishness 
and widespread religious ignorance and decay. Until 
those who are victims of these vices are prepared to 
repent of their evil ways, their brave attempts to stamp 
out communism are likely to be doomed to failure. 
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The task ahead 


Johannes Maria Hocht, veteran German Catholic journalist 
and frequent contributor to Stimmen der Zeit, has been en- 


deavoring for the past three years to launch a journal which 
will serve as stimulus and coordinating 





for German Catholics 


Johannes Maria Hocht 


organ for a broad program of German 
Catholic Action. 





Today we live in a world of unprecedented need. In 
Germany, specifically, we face a need of morale as a 
people, a need of food, a need of political and spiritual 
vitality, such as we have never before experienced in 
our history. But not only these problems of reconstruc- 
tion weigh on our spirits—over and above all lie the 
shadows of the great spiritual and political struggle be- 
tween East and West, which hovers over Germany as the 
“land between.” A great battle for the ideological order- 
ing of the new world is in process. 

What are we German Catholics doing to prepare our 
people for the greater and more onerous tasks to come? 
We have, since the occupation taken hold of a pleni- 
tude of projects. After twelve years of suppression, 
Catholic Action has come alive again. Through Caritas 
we have undertaken extensive relief work. We have re- 
vived the cultural and educational apostolates; no city 
is now without its branches. The three congresses of 
Catholic Action in Frankfurt, Limburg and Miinchen- 
Firstenried (1946 and 1947) give a comprehensive idea 
of the scope of the work. The Catholic Volkswerk in 
Frankfurt is doing a noteworthy job in its line; the 
Catholic Cultural Organization in Niiremberg has begun 
its apostolic activity on a broad front. Munich also has 
its Christian Cultural Association, as have Hanover and 
Hamburg and over a hundred other cities. And the 
Catholic Youth corps, which even the nazi terror could 
not vanquish, has awakened to a new and stronger life. 

And yet, let us be honest about it. Has our political 
life, our familiar pattern of living, become more genuine- 
ly Christian since the collapse? Has a great religious im- 
pulse set in which sweeps all before it like a whirlwind? 
Have we Christians done everything that will make it 
possible for the millions who have survived the terrors 
of the Front or the sordid experiences of the air-raid 
shelters, to look forward once more to the realization of 
all their hopes in Christ? 

If we look at the German people in the perspective of 
former historical crises, and consider the situation to- 
day, we can only say that there is a small group of 
awakened Christians, aware of the fact that our Christian 
tradition in Germany faces its last great opportunity— 


‘and infinite danger. 


In the political realm, the Christian forces have united 
to give their principles public weight. But if we examine 
the situation in the truly religious realm, we find that 
the broad mass exists in an alarming state of aridity. 

A brief survey of what has been done up to this time 
and what remains to be done seems in order. 

First, there are the accomplishments of Caritas. Tre- 
mendous work has been done by this charitable organ- 
ization, and still more will be done. We Germans must 
extend Christian charity not only to our own, but also 


to the millions of refugees who stop in our country in 
their flight from the East. Who can deny that precisely 
in this field the consideration of some has often failed? 
In extenuation one may say that even those whose homes 
were not bombed to rubble, and who have not had to 
flee, are so impoverished through our ten-year isolation 
from the world market that they are reluctant to give. 
People in foreign countries may not always be able to 
understand this—or that we need Caritas help now even 
more than in 1945. Nor can they always comprehend 
how much we need the opening of our borders so that 
the German people can again support themselves through 
the honorable media of work, export and regulated im- 
port. In spite of these handicaps, however, the question 
remains—where is there among us the multitude that is 
ready to offer help, with no thought of self? 

Great as is our material lack, equally great is the 
dearth of spiritual inspiration, needed to nourish the 
roots of German Catholicism. For dissemination of Cath- 
olic truth we do have again a Catholic press which evi- 
dences a truly high standard. We have Hochland and 
Stimmen der Zeit; we have a Rheinischer Merkur and 
the Frankfurter Hefte, whose circulation could be in- 
creased by half (Hochland now has 30,000; Frankfurter 
Hefte, 75,000) ; and we have a very informative diocesan 
press; also several—even if very small—book publication 
establishments. 

But we still have to make a great effort to fill the gap 
left by the nearly 500 Catholic newspapers and weeklies 
that nazism ruthlessly wiped out. Our newspapers are 
predominantly intellectual in character, and our diocesan 
papers, with their outmoded make-up, reach relatively 
few among the faithful. We have no great popular organs 
that will appeal to all classes, even to the indifferent. 

The author of these lines could tell you how, for three 
years, he sought to launch such a press organ for the 
adherents of Catholic Action; and how the venture floun- 
dered because of the excuse of a paper shortage, while 
even in our Catholic South Germany a press flourished 
in the hands of Socialists and unbelievers. 

Among activities meriting special mention are the cul- 
tural projects conducted by the laity, which represent 
probably the most significant new stirring of Catholic 
life. Here we find a greater awareness of the pressing 
problems of the Catholic revival than in our little-devel- 
oped press. In these lay educational projects there is a 
small circle of eager and inspiring souls awake to the 
need for spreading the riches of Catholic thought. 

But even here, one wonders if there does not prevail 
too much surface activity that does not touch the inner 
depths and needs. One remembers, in this connection, 
the years or decades before 1933, or even before 1914. 
We had giant organizations, a broad drive for sodalities 
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and associations; every year we held Catholic congresses, 
with hundreds of thousands taking part. And yet, in the 
storm of the twelve years of nazism, the great throngs 
did not stand firm, Hitler managed to break them down 
—strip by strip, like a paling, he once said. The Catholic 
front buckled as early as 1933, and the number of those 
professing open allegiance became smaller and smaller, 
until finally in the new Kulturkampf only those survived 
who treasured God with all fervor in their inmost hearts. 

Today we may be close to falling into the same errors 
and illusion. Our whole cultural and educational activity 
—which really constitutes only one section of Catholic 
Action, but seems to overshadow all other undertakings 
—could well become a project of intellectual rational- 
ization, appealing to the ear, but in no way connoting a 
systematic inner spiritual development. 

A further fundamental question with regard to our 
great cultural programs is their relation to the broad 
strata of the laboring people. Our projects are too mid- 
dle-class in scope, representing those “cultured” people 
who are generally secure in their spiritual and material 
lives, and who in their studies rarely explore the lives 
and spiritual and material needs of the proletariat. 

It may be objected, of course, that these labor and 
social problems are of secondary importance in religious 
life; that there are weightier and more positive goals to 
be aimed at in the Catholic movement. The heart of 
Catholicism, we shall be told, is the pastoral congrega- 
tion, the service at the altar—the center of love in which 
we give ourselves to our fellow-Christians, and from 
which radiates the whole and the depth of the Christian 
spirit. And yet, this center of Catholic life has its special 
problem today—the problem of channeling the efforts of 
its members into the many-sided task of Catholic Action. 
How many do we really now reach through the parish? 

We must therefore ask, in all seriousness, whether the 
principle of the parish community is not, in many re- 
spects, overemphasized? Many, particularly young Chris- 
tians, are concerned only with liturgical observance, and, 
when the /te missa est has been heard, believe their re- 
ligious duties are fulfilled for the week. And this at a 
time when our most important task is beginning—the 
difficult task of Christianizing the lives of our Catholics 
and of the people outside the Church. 

Becguse I write in this vein, do not think that I under- 
rate the liturgy. Quite the contrary. Even though I grew 
up in an activist Catholic movement, I value fully the 
endless treasures and riches of the liturgy. But it is de- 
cisive for our new Catholic movement that we express 
in our daily living and speech the Catholic values to be 
spread, and bear witness to them. 

A very special problem of the parish community is 
the youth of the country, especially those multitudes who 
have come back from the army. We are deeply concerned 
about keeping them close to the parish unit and life, 

through group evenings and religious activity. But 
too many of the older youth have been outside the fold 
for years and years, have lived under conditions of in- 
dependence, making their own decisions, and cannot now 
be brought back to the old leading strings. Precisely for 
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these independent spirits the parish youth organization; 
(or the men’s columns) are not enough; for these y 
need organizations of realistic, responsible laymen. 

Very rightly Monsignor Wolker remarked, at the Pen. 
tecost congress of Soden-Salmiinster in 1946, that oy 
too narrow concept of the spiritual leadership of yout 
must be overcome. Catholic life and Catholic leadership 
for youth, he declared, cannot be confined to the purely 
religious sphere; Catholic youth leadership must pens 
trate the realms of ethics and material need. Catholic 
youth must be built up as a body (corporation), in which 
Catholic youths themselves lead and are led. Clerical 
leadership alone in a youth movement is as defeating x 
lay leadership alone. 

The same parochialism which prevails overmuch in 
the youth movement exists in the men’s movements also, 
and handicaps Catholic Action in general. On the one 
hand, this narrowing of interest results in exclusion of 
those outside; on the other, it leads to a splintering of 
strength; whereas, by extending activities throughout a 
whole city, by inter-parish cooperation, we establish a 
greater group of awakened and seeking workers. 

It becomes more and more evident what a mistake jt 
was to rely on the “four parish pillars’—the young 
men’s group, the young girls, the men, the women. One 
cannot approach Catholics today under the general head. 
ing of “man”; it is necessary to develop a special ap. 
proach for each layer of society. Through such an ap- 
proach French Catholic Action has developed a tremen- 
dous following, as has also its youth movement. It is the 
aim of the French Actionists to meet every man in his 
own milieu—in his occupational group, in his class, in 
the circle of the factory, etc. Accordingly, in the Catholic 
youth movement of France (ACJA) we find the labor 
youth (JOC), the student youth (JEC), the seamen youth 
(JMC), the peasant youth (JAC) and the miscellaneous 
youth. Through this sense of membership in the proper 
group, this community of interests, the Catholic youth 
movement of France has wrought a veritable revolution 
which meets the most modern needs. The basic unit of 
this activity is found in a small group of eight, ten or 
twelve men, who cooperate closely in initiating and guid- 
ing an intensive educational apostolate in this line. Here 
is the answer to the appeal of Pius XI, asking for the 
creation of religious cells; here is ceaselessly worked out 
the plan for all Catholic activities. 

If the Catholic idea is to gain ground, if it is to be a 
great motive power in the public organism, it must come 
forth with a great Catholic ideal of civilization. Above 
all, this Catholic movement must achieve universality; 
it must have appeal for all, through the medium of 4 
great and real social movement, which does not get mired 
in impractical idealism. Today great masses of the labor- 
ing community are religiously indifferent, if not alien 
ated. They have not too much confidence that Christian- 
ity will promote their demands for human and economic 
rights with energy and practical action. It is precisely 
because of disappointment in this regard that Marxism 
failed in Germany—much as some, here and there, at: 
tempt to cling to it. 
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Because of this failure, now is the moment for great 
battalions with the Christian social idea to storm the 
masses. Our Catholic attack, above all, must be inspired 
by a sincere desire to help the worker, to be really con- 
cerned for him, to make him a member of the new social 
order with all his rights. At present our new Christian 
politic still lacks the vigorous clarity of the great social 
encyclicals of the Popes. Without such vigor and clarity 
the appeals to the workers or to political life in general 
cannot be effective. We need a new Catholic directive 
which will express the powerful idea of the Popes, un- 
compromisingly, realistically, which will show to the 
laborer the warm, glowing heart of the Church and bring 
him into the Mystical Body. A fundamental, if very 


Store-front 
Catholicism 


material, difficulty faces us in this effort, and one cannot 
underrate its importance—the lack of nourishment. For 
countless numbers the shortage of food makes it impos- 
sible to give of their energy to Catholic Action, since 
none is left after their tiring day’s work. Another diff- 
culty, as I mentioned before, is the lack of a popular 
religious press, one that would clarify and awaken, and 
kindle new life. Could not world Catholicism help in this 
particular task? 

If all help toward the deep conversion of the German 
people—we in Germany through our inner spirituality 
and intensive lay work, and our brothers in other coun- 
tries through deeds motivated by charity—the religious 
rebirth of the German people will move forward. 


John Cogley, who has been Editor of the Catholic student 
magazine, Today, since his discharge from the American 
Air Force in 1946, is also a member of the faculty of the 

Sheil School of Social Studies in Chi- 





John Cogley 


cago. Mr. Cogley received his education 
at Loyola University, Chicago. 





The recent marking of the Catholic Worker’s fifteenth 
anniversary brought back memories of the early days 
when Houses of Hospitality mushroomed all over the 
country, from California to Vermont. In 1938 and 1939, 
every issue of the Worker announced the beginnings 
of new houses and the establishment of new farms. Now 
only seven or eight houses are left, and four or five 
farms have survived extreme poverty, conscription and 
war. But in those days it seemed the movement was 
going to keep moving with ever-increasing momentum. 
It was all very exciting; things happened so fast. 

In Chicago, the first day the house was opened three 
men showed up and asked to stay. There were still no 
beds in the place, so they slept on the floor. More came 
the next day, and the next, and the next. Within a few 
weeks there were almost three hundred men sleeping on 
the floor every night, wrapped in newspapers. One of 
the first donations came from the Poor Clare nuns, who 
offered twenty-five or thirty cots with their thin, hard 
Franciscan mattresses. The old men slept on these; the 
young ones—later I recognized a few of them, now 
shaved and well-fed, standing in chow lines at big army 
camps—found places on the floor, under beds and tables, 
and even on the wide display counter at the store-front 
window. It was a bitter winter in Chicago, 1938; and, 
aiter the place was chock-full, men wedged in like 
cigarettes in a pack, it was heartbreaking to tell another 
hundred standing outside the door, shivering and plead- 
ing, that there was no more room, that they would have 
to “carry the banner” for the night. Inside, the house 
was heavy with the stench of unwashed bodies and filthy 
clothes, noisy with the eerie, spoken nightmares and 
sudden shouts of troubled sleep. 

This is the way things were the first few months. The 
place was a constant bedlam during the day and a 
frightening scene of human tragedy and degradation by 
night. 


Then one night someone threw a brick through the 
front window. The next day authorities from the Health 
Department were around with charts and tape and mea- 
suring-stick. They scrupulously measured the distance 
from bed to bed and the number of cubic feet in a room. 
They presented us with their findings and said the house 
was a disgrace—to the neighborhood, the city and the 
Church. Henceforth we were to limit ourselves to forty 
men, the maximum number that could live in the place. 

We pleaded for the three hundred. “Where are they 
to go? What about their health, sleeping out on the 
streets, in doorways and in the rat-infested alleys all 
night? Aren’t you interested in their health?” 

“Our job is to inspect lodging places. We can’t under- 
write the health of every bum in Chicago. Why do you 
worry about them? They'll get by. Now you keep the 
rules we made or we'll close the joint up.” 

So the selection had to be made, and that night there 
were almost three hundred shivering outside the door 
instead of the usual smaller number of left-overs. We 
told them what had happened and why the floors were 
empty tonight, and invited them to come back for break- 
fast. They took the news with the same grumbling pa- 
tience with which they received similar blows from relief 
agencies, and disappeared down the side-streets and the 
alleyways. 

The next morning they were all at the back door, wait- 
ing for oatmeal and coffee. And that was the beginning 
of the breadline which was to continue unabated three 
times a day until the house was closed at the beginning 
of the war in 1942. 

Thousands passed through the place. As in one of 
those photomontage sequences in the movies, faces be- 
come blurred in memory when you try to associate 
definite features with the anonymous people in old note- 
books. There were so many men and—because of the 
crowded conditions—so little quiet that people, days, 
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incidents all got jumbled up. But a few stand out, un- 
forgettable for one reason or another. 
There is this paragraph among the notes: 


I spent all afternoon talking with one of the men in 
the house when I should have prepared the talk to 
be given in the evening. I told the audience to pray 
for him. He is an ex-convict, just recently out after 
serving twenty years. He was only a boy when he 
went in. Throughout that long twenty years he re- 
ceived Holy Communion regularly every month. 
He can’t keep a job after his record is discovered. 
He was plunged deep in despair this afternoon. | 
promised to get him a job or at least try. This 
neighborhood is bad for him. He should get away 
from sordid surroundings. After such a life, he has 
a right to the clean and wholesome .. . 


The whole story isn’t in the notebook. I talked that 
night to a community of priests and seminarians at a 
monastery near Chicago. I told them the story of the 
ex-con and asked them to pray for him, that he’d find 
employment away from skid-row. 

Three or four days later, the fellow came in to say 
that he got a job through an ad in one of the Catholic 
papers. He was employed as a gardener and caretaker 
at the very monastery where I had talked. 

“Did you tell the Fathers about your past?” I asked. 

“No. They didn’t ask about anything, and I figured 
what they don’t know won’t hurt them.” 

I felt the same way. There was, however, a delicious- 
ness about the good monks’ unwittingly answering their 
own prayers that was hard to keep secret. 

Another entry calls for a definite image: 

A boy wandered in to us today, thin and wan, a 

pinch-faced, round-shouldered, frightened-looking 

kid from Texas. He had run away from home three 
weeks ago. If his story was true, he had every rea- 
son to do so. He spoke of a jealous stepmother 
and a henpecked, indifferent father. His body was 
scarred; from beatings, he said. His speech was 
clumsy and inarticulate—he was that scared—and it 
was hard to piece his story together. We discovered 

him in the breadline this morning. No place for a 

kid his age—he couldn’t be more than fifteen, 

although he said he was seventeen. 

It seems that last night he stopped in at one of the 
soup-soap-and-salvation missions along State Street. 
“They was praying and psalm-singing and making 
testimony,” he said. When the persons in charge 
learned that he had no place to go, they offered him 
the best they had there. But they kept him up until 
two o’clock in the morning while four adults circled 
him, demanding that he be saved and confess his 
sins. The kid was tired after tramping the roads 
all day, and he was willing to be saved or anything 
else if he could only get some sleep. He told them 
he would do anything they wanted. 

But they didn’t believe his voice was firm enough 
to denote conviction. While the night wore on, they 
attempted to bolster his faith with facts, carrying on 
theological discussions for his benefit. In the morn- 
ing he was aroused before six and sent over here for 
his breakfast. We sent him to the CYO, where he’d 
he among youngsters his own age. The poor kid 
did all he could to sound like a Dead Ender, but his 


voice quivered. 
I'll never read Dickens again without thinking of that 


boy. 
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There were many to remember for various reasons. 
One time a fortyish Irishman, who had long been a 
family man and wasn’t used to the ways of skid-row (I 
remember that he couldn’t for the life of him roll a 
cigarette), disappeared for a couple of days. He had 
been so despondent about whatever had happened at 
home and led him to skid-row that the others believed 
he must have committed suicide. Then his picture ap- 
peared in all the papers one evening. He had been found 
wandering around downtown without any trousers and 
couldn’t explain why. The papers treated the story as 
a big joke. We never saw the man again. 

Another time we unknowingly gave hospitality to an 
escaped nazi aviator who had dramatically taken leave 
of a Canadian prison. He stayed at the house three or 
four days, washing dishes every time the line passed 
through and jotting mysterious notes in a little book. He 
might have passed through the place unremembered ex- 
cept that he never said a word all the while he was there 
and everyone remembered him as The Dummy. 

Still another dramatic memory is about one of the 
younger men who listened to a lecture by a priest one 
night and then came around to talk later. He asked 
about confession. How far could you trust a priest to 
keep the seal? I talk him there were no limits. Then 
he told me about a murder 
he had committed years 
earlier. He had never been 
found out. Was I sure the 
priest wouldn’t talk? I in. 
sisted that I was surer of the 
priest than I was of myself. 
He went to confession. 
There was a young alcoholic who had once been in a 
seminary. One afternoon he came in, shivering and 
weeping and begging for a drink. It was my first ex- 
perience with the DT’s. The big room was full of men 
who were used to cases like his. The drunk thought 
he was going to die and kept screaming out “I’m dying! 
I’m dying!” Then he knelt down beside me and began 
to make final confession. “Bless me, Father, for I have 
sinned. It is ten years...” I told him to stop it; 
there was no priest here. But he kept it up, naming his 
sins and crying out his repentance. One by one the men 
in the room left, embarrassed by the scene. I sat with 
the man while he repeated over and over “My Jesus 
Mercy! My Jesus Mercy!” until the cops came to take 
him away to the County Hospital. In a few weeks he 
was back, drunk again. 

A nun-professor from one of the Catholic girls’ col- 
leges came down every Saturday morning with her stu- 
dents to wash dishes and serve the men in the noon line. 
One Saturday she brought one of her religious students, 
a colored Oblate sister. The sight of the two of them, 
nuns of two orders, of two races, working together in the 
kitchen, made a deep impression on the men. Somehow 
it was a more convincing argument than all the pamph- 
lets we distributed and all the learned lectures. 





Another note about a man who stands out: 
One of the men in the house was stricken with a 








eine. serious heart attack a few weeks ago, and his life taking it with him. Usually, too, he stacks away a 
mes has been hanging on a thread ever since. He is a few pieces of bread to munch on during his walks. 
silent, sullen person who cherishes an unreasonable Once the old man had a chance at real security. 
ow (I prejudice against medicine and medicos. He re- He was established at a home for the aged, but he 
roll a fused to see a doctor until late one night, giving in, refused to stay. The person in charge insisted that 
le had he asked us to call one for him. The doctor told he dispose of his collection. He refused, and came 
wl a us to send him to the hospital in the morning. back to the streets rather than part with the leaflets, 
ned The next morning he was worse. The doctors at pamphlets, holy pictures, rags, medals and broken 
naghies the hospital didn’t think he was going to last the pieces of discarded costume jewelry. 
a rest of the day. So they called us in the afternoon. a ae oe ane 
found When we got to the hospital he was being examined Saige pom ae 
‘s and and treated; doctors and nurses kept moving silently One i , rs “aie ” — problem. He is simple- 
Ty as and seriously in and out of his room. We sat out in proiinengy ye a years he has wandered around the 
the corridor, waiting for word one way or the other. streets of Chicago with no one to look after him. 
A little Jewish woman shared the bench with us. He should have constant attention. He has just 
to an Her husband was dying and he was stretched out returned after a stay at the County hospital, where 
leave in the room across from us where she could watch che _— treated and tapped for dropsy and then dis- 
ree or him. He was silent and still, only tossing nervously missed. He lives in a child’s world, all alone. Some- 
passed every half hour or so. At every move she looked to one has Al keep an eye on him all the time. His 
k. H see if he were regaining consciousness. She kept mers vor Alex dj f 
ve repeating over and over, “It’s a hard life. It’s a ew weeks ago Alex disappeared for two days. 
od ex- hard life,” like some consoling chant. He came back, his feet swollen like balloons. It 
there Our sick man has no religion and was known seems he was on his way back here from his — 
here at times to declare without qualification that derings when his legs gave out. He couldn’t go any 
f the all religion was a racket. He isn’t bitter or bigoted; geri and er a the ewes Hundreds of 
rather, his is a terrifying indifference. It seemed people passed by, but they just left him there, prob- 
ew cruel to let him go without any spiritual consolation ably thinking he was drunk. He begged a police- 
asked at all, when we realized he was dying. I asked him eo him, but the cop smelled his breath, 
est to if he wanted to see a priest. Even in his weakness decided he wasn’t drunk and left him in the alley 
Then he said “Certainly not!” where he had staggered. He huddled there by a 
urder We passed inane, studied remarks to each other, Saigo all ats the rats danced round 
and then he grew gentle and nostalgic, thinking of — e next morning he staggered back here, 
oo the sleepy little town in Vermont where he had step by step, and fell as he reached the door. We 
been erown up. He tried to describe his home—the brought him to the County, where he was well 
e the peace of the place and the precious pretensions of treated during his stay there. . 
i. the people. But the doctors came in and told him Eventually Alex was committed to a State institution. 
atthe not to talk. As we left he smiled at us. “If it will I found this among the old notes, too: 
vyself, make you feel better,” he said, “I'll see a priest. Rose Lathrop chose as her motto a saying from St. 
If it would make us feel better! Here was a Vincent de Paul: “I am for God and the poor!” 
; kindly rebel, consistent even on his death bed. He That could well be the motto of every Catholic. 
in a revolted early against the little town; he was in It is no easy job, this being for the poor. Men 
; and revolt against the supposed wisdom of doctors and are men, and human nature is what it is, and it is 
st ex- theologians; he was in revolt against the idea of often discouraging. You run into deceit and rank 
a dependence—even on God; and now there was only ingratitude. You expect it, of course, and yet it 
h this sweeping tolerance of another’s whims, no sense never comes that it doesn’t bring disappointment 
— of being in need, a dry toleration for the weakness and discouragement. To be for the poor means to 
ying! of others and their childish dependence, which were be for the outcast and the underdog. You make 
yegan not for him—even lying in a pauper’s hospital bed, your interests one with those of the men and women 
have taking his last beating. without honor. For it is sad but true that poverty 
p it; The man died. It wasn’t until months later, after we here in America suggests shame and disgrace. Men 
g his were able to trace his folks, that we learned he was are almost always blamed for their own poverty. 
nn the son of a doctor and that his brother was a minister. f We have a goer a used, that speaks well 
: I think of two men whenever I hear the gospel about ee — oo ro 
with ig ig but honest.” It’s telltale. We know that injustice 
Jesus the poor being always with us. Both are in the notes. and exploitation exist, yet when we come in contact 
tule One old man here now is a striking person. He is with a victim of these sins (for they are sins) we 
— simple and gentle, polite to a fault. He came here look at him long-sufferingly. Far too willing to 
to eat for months before we learned that he had no tolerate destitution, we become in a niggardly way 
;, “opt to live. He wears a straggly beard, which is persian the destitute. It is something to think 
- col- is great pride. about—how much of what we consider charity is, 
 stu- The old man has a deep desire for security and a in the long run, the barest justice. God knows a 
— craving for personal property, manifested in an un- is a great need for both. 
ihe tidy, almost anti-social, way. He collects things: Today, away from the slums and the skid-row, in 
the left-over copies of Novena Notes in the churches diff ae h . : 
hem, he visits, free booklets and street guides, pieces of oe ae re another state of life, I find that 
n the discarded clothing and rags he finds in the alleys. what I wrote eight years ago, when the problem of pov- 
show They are all precious to him. He is especially fond erty was close at hand and incarnate in a thousand fa- 
mph- of his religious booklets and holy pictures, which he miliar faces, is a good reminder to myself. Even those 
pores over studiously. who saw the men crowded outside the door, begging for 
This strange accumulation is his only property. hel 2 i led their di . 
He watches over it jealously. He never leaves the es eee ee ees unwashed bodies, 
a house without collecting all the junk together and can forget so easily. 
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Americans among 


children’s authors 


In a list of forty-three books of English literature for 
adults, so important and representative that they should 
never be out of print, do you think that the American 
branch of English literature would be represented by four 
authors? I may be a bit pessimistic, but I doubt if 
American adult books would rate so high. However that 
may be, five American books and four authors find them- 
selves in a list of forty-three books appearing in the 
July 17 London Bookseller as children’s books “which 
should never be out of print.” 

The list was compiled by the British Library Associa- 
tion, which is trying to do something—under paper 
shortages and publishers’ difficulties—to improve the con- 
dition of children’s shelves in libraries. Children’s books 
have taken a terrific beating in Britain because of diffi- 
culties in re-printing children’s classics. The library com- 
mittee points out that “when a book in a children’s 
library is in demand, it really is in demand, a point of 
view which was endorsed by a seven-year-old Bethnal 
Green child in a competitive essay: ‘Has I walked in 
there were three girls asked me whether I had an enid 
blyton book when I told them I had an enid blyton book 
they nearly went mad I think and they say O let me have 
it please so I didn’t have a chance to say yes it was 
gone.’ ” 

In an attempt to suggest to British librarians a sort of 
minimum-standard library that should always be avail- 
able for children, the Library Association published their 
list of books which should never be out of print. It is not, 
they claim, an ivory-tower list; it is drawn up by libra- 
rians who have daily experience of children’s reading 
requirements. The books in the list are specifically juve- 
nile; they do not meet the needs of older children in 
their teens who, although they may include many of 
these books among their favorites, are still beginning to 
want reading matter which is on a distinctively more 
adult level. 

I think it’s an interesting little venture, and one that 
might suggest a similar attempt here in the United States. 
It would be interesting to see what American librarians 
regard as a minimum list of books that children always 
should have available. The London librarians say: “These 
are the books whose unobtainability, even for a short 
time, we consider to be the cause of irreparable loss to 
the children who had just reached the right age to enjoy 
them.” 

Here is the list, which may be of interest to parents, 
which will perhaps call up some happy memories for 
adults, and which may challenge a similar American 
undertaking. I have indicated the American authors rep- 
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resented by an asterisk. I hope I’m not cheating in in- 
cluding Lofting’s The Story of Doctor Doolittle; Mr. 
Lofting, though English-born, wrote his classic in the 
United States, where he took up residence. 


* Alcott Little Women 
* Alcott Good Wives 
Andersen Fairy Tales 
Arabian Nights, 
Tales from 
Barrie Peter Pan and Wendy 
Barne Visitors from London 
B.B. The Little Grey Men 
Carroll Alice in Wonderland, Alice 
through the Looking-Glass 
(with Tenniel illustrations) 
De La Mare Told Again 
De La Mare Collected Stories for Children 
Defoe Robinson Crusoe 
Doorly Radium Woman 
Garnett The Family from One End Street 
Goudge The Little White Horse 
Grahame, K. The Wind in the Willows 
(illus. by Shepard) 
Grimm Fairy Tales 
* Harris Uncle Remus 
Jefferies Bevis (illus.) 
Kingsley The Water Babies 
Kipling The Jungle Book 
Kipling The Second Jungle Book 
Kipling Just So Stories 
Lang, A. The “Coloured” Fairy Books 
(reset in larger type) 
Linklater Wind on the Moon 
*Lofting The Story of Doctor Doolittle 


Macdonald, G. 


At the back of the North Wind 


Marryat Children of the New Forest 
Milne The House at Pooh Corner 
Milne W innie-the-Pooh 

Nesbit The Story of the Treasure Seekers 
Potter Peter Rabbit 

Ransome All of the “Swallows and Ama 

zons’’ titles 

Ruskin The King of the Golden River 
Sewell Black Beauty 

Stevenson Treasure Island 

Streatfeild Ballet Shoes 

Streatfeild The Circus is Coming 

Swift Gulliver’s Travels (abridged) 
Treadgold We Couldn’t Leave Dinah 
*Twain Tom Sawyer 

Wyss Swiss Family Robinson 


As I bemoaned at the beginning of this short report, I 
doubt if as many American writers for adults would be 
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represented on a similar adult list. It may be that our 
writers for youngsters produced in the past our most 
international literature. Or is it that children’s literature, 
of its nature, is more international because of the uni- 
versality of its appeal? American authors who feel that 
writing is not important unless concerned with socio- 


logical, psychiatric or ideological matters might take note. 

It would be very interesting to get our readers’ reac- 
tions to this list because, as the Book Seller remarks, 
“there are few subjects about which men will argue more 
passionately than the books they read as children and 
which to them are immortal.” 


H. C. G. 
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What’s behind a name 





JOHN HANCOCK: PATRIOT IN 
PURPLE 





By Herbert S. Allen. Macmillan. $6 
Though the word “John Hancock” has 


passed into our language as a common 
noun, some who use it do not even 
realize that it is the name of one of the 
Founding Fathers of the Republic. Few 
know more than that he was one of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is hardly to the credit of 
the American people that a man who 
in his own day ranked with Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Adams should have 
been so long forgotten and ignored. 
So Mr. Allen’s work fills an important 
gap in our early history and does be- 
lated justice to one of the outstanding 
leaders of the Revolution. 

The man who emerges from the 
author’s pages is a curious mixture of 
strength and weakness, a man whom his 
colleagues must have found very annoy- 
ing, while recognizing his exceptional 
abilities. Boston’s leading merchant and 
one of the wealthiest men in the Col- 
onies, Hancock was arrogant and osten- 
tatious, pleasure-loving and something 
of a glutton, yet hardworking and un- 
selfishly devoted to any cause which 
aroused his enthusiasm; he was always 
conscious of his exalted social posi- 
tion, yet a political liberal in the best 
sense of the word. The Stamp Act and 
restrictive commercial regulations of the 
British Government affected him more 
than any one else in the Colonies, and 
no doubt helped to arouse his opposi- 
tion to the mother country; but he must 
have been motivated by a genuine love 
of liberty and concern for the welfare 
of his fellow countrymen to risk his 
vast fortune by placing himself among 
the leaders of the opposition. And he 
actually did lose a great deal, even 
before the fighting for independence 
began, through his loyal adherence to 
“non-importation” agreements. 


Aristocrat though he was, Hancock 
soon became the idol of the masses in 
Boston and throughout Massachusetts. 
That his patriotism and ability were 
recognized by friend and foe alike is 
evident from the fact that one object 
of the British march to Lexington was 
to capture him and Adams, and also 
from his election as President of the 
Continental Congress shortly after tak- 
ing his seat as a delegate. 

It was in this office, which he held 
for two and a half years, that Hancock’s 
great talents as an administrator and 
politician were of inestimable value to 
his country, for it was his tact and 
genius for conciliation and compromise 
which kept the clumsy machinery of 
government from breaking down com- 
pletely. Also it was as President of 
Congress that he performed the one 
action for which he is still popularly 
remembered. 

Ill health finally forced him to re- 
sign and return home, where he soon 
plunged into State politics. Taking an 
initial role in framing the new con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, he was elected the 
State’s first Governor, an office he held, 
except for a two-year interval, until his 
death in 1793. During these years Han- 
cock was the greatest single influence in 
molding the policies and traditions of 
his newly formed State, nor was that 
influence felt only in Massachusetts; it 
extended throughout New England and 
the other Colonies. His strong support 
of the Constitution of 1789 assured its 
ratification by the important State of 
Massachusetts, and helped swing other 
States as well. 

Such is the story Mr. Allen tells in 
his scholarly and interesting book, a 
story which will be welcomed and en- 
joyed by all those interested in the 
early years of our country. The author 
gives a sufficient background of events 
and of Hancock’s at times rather 
strained relations with other Revolu- 
tionary figures. More space might have 
been given to his activities as Governor, 
and of how he became and remained 
for so long “Boss” of Massachusetts. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


Why Americans are that way 





SEEDS OF LIBERTY: The Genesis 
of the American Mind 





By Max Savelle. Knopf. 587p. $6.50 


The origins and background of the 
American nation have long been pop- 
ular topics for historical investigation. 
Their popularity will undoubtedly con- 
tinue until that far-distant date when 
someone provides a final answer to 
such searching questions as: what 
makes Americans distinctive? and how 
did they get that way? Max Savelle, 
professor of history at the University 
of Washington, provides, in Seeds of 
Liberty, numerous clues for answering 
these questions. 

Professor Savelle reaches his con- 
clusions after a thorough examination 
of life in the thirteen British colonies 
in North America in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, with most of his at- 
tention concentrated on developments 
between 1740 and 1760. These are the 
years—particularly the relatively stable 
period between the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelie in 1748 and the outbreak of 
the French and Indian War in 1756— 
that are most suitable, the author be- 
lieves, for observing the origin of many 
typically American qualities. 

Savelle is not one of the authorities 
who hold that imperial cleavage ap- 
peared fully formed following the end 
of hostilities in 1763. Actually, a cen- 
tury and a half of colonial settlement 
had witnessed the growth of many 
distinctive characteristics of life in 
America. From these came the bases 
for antagonism between colonies and 
mother country. By the mid-century 
mark, most of those who would be 
leaders during the Revolution had been 
born, and some were even beginning 
to take sides. Discord, however, was not 
flaming with the bitterness and heat 
kindled in the following decades. 

Chapters on religion, science, phil- 
osophy; economic, social and political 
thought; literature, art and architec- 
ture, music and patriotism contain the 
analyses of colonial life. Mirroring 
Crevecoeur’s contemporary observations, 
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the evidence attests to the fact that a 
new “race” was developing from the 
mixture of various national groups in- 
habiting the unique surroundings of 
North America. Out of what had been 
a wilderness a short time previously 
emerged more or less specialized eco- 
nomies and clear-cut, if mobile, social 
divisions. The group that was becoming 
dominant by 1750 was a liberal middle 
class. This group supported the assem- 
blies against royal absolutism and also 
against the democracy of the radical 
elements. It sought, according to Sa- 
velle, freedom and individualism in all 
aspects of everyday life. Even though 
they stressed their rights as English- 
men, the spokesmen for the middle 
class, with their new outlook and in- 
terests, were leading to an inevitable 
crisis in the Empire. 

As an over-all picture of colonial life 
with an emphasis on the intellectual 
and cultural contributions to American 
civilization, this is an admirable vol- 
ume. Certain shortcomings, however, 


must be observed. The result of placing 
all the material in ten separate niches 
is considerable duplication and overlap- 
ping. The tendency to use a few per- 
sons, important though they may have 
been, to illustrate various subjects gives 
a rather restricted interpretation. Far 
more serious is the concentration on ex- 
periences of the seaboard. Consequent- 
ly, French and Spanish contributions 
in the interior are ignored. The cultural 
endowment of these peoples to certain 
areas is fully as important as the hos- 
tility their presence generated among 
the population of the coastal regions, 
The attractiveness of the author’s 
presentation and the comprehensiveness 
of his thesis combine to make a book 
that will enlighten many readers. More- 
over, at a time when we are confronted 
by the problems of a complex indus. 
trial society, it is of value to have this 
insight into the conditions in which 
were conceived many of our present so- 
cial and political institutions. 
Wituiam G. Tyrre.i 





Delicacy, savagery melded 


CASE HISTORY OF JAPAN 


By Francis J. Horner. Sheed & Ward. 
252p. $3. 


A much admired people at the open- 
ing of this century, the Japanese later 
came to be one of the most detested 
races imaginable. Those who knew their 
fine qualities could not understand how 
they could be so brutal and savage as 
they revealed themselves after 1931. 
Francis Horner, a resident of Japan for 
fourteen years, undertakes in his 
splendid Case History of Japan to psy- 
choanalyze the Japanese in an effort to 
explain but not condone their para- 
doxical character. 

With remarkable patience and skill, 
he sketches the religious, cultural and 
organic trends which Japan inherited 
from its past and which put upon the 
nation its rigid—and to the West its 
incomprehensible—code of behavior. 
Horner makes it quite clear to the 
reader how the Japanese could possess 
such anomalous traits of character. 
Their art has long been renowned for 
its beauty, refinement, delicacy and 
subtlety; yet their savagery and 
primordial viciousness (which Mr. 
Horner carefully proves is not sadism 
despite the many who have pinned this 
badge unthinkably upon the Japanese) 
have offset the gentleness of the former. 
To cite another example of Japanese 
schizophrenia, we have the countless 
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instances of Japanese paying their 
debts with an exaggerated sense of 
honor even at the cost of complete ruin, 
counterbalanced by the treachery prac- 
tised at Port Arthur, Mukden, the 
Marco Polo Bridge and Pearl Harbor. 
These conflicting sides of Japanese per 
sonality are carefully examined by Mr. 
Horner, who explores the past and the 
present and ventures a glimpse into the 
future in his remarkable study. 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions: the first describes the principal 
influences which have been brought to 
bear upon the people in the past, and 
the effects these impacts have had on 
Japan’s social organization. In this first 
section, there is a splendid chapter on 
the conversions made by St. Francis 
Xavier and his Jesuit companions. Here 
is revealed the story of Japan’s thou- 
sands of martyrs, whose descendants 
secretly kept the faith for over two 
centuries without outside assistance 
and at the risk of their lives. The sec- 
ond part is concerned with the psy- 
chological effects of Japan’s social 
organization upon individuals, as _re- 
vealed by their peculiarities of custom 
and behavior. After thus setting the 
stage for the present occupation and 
Japan’s fumbling efforts toward de- 
mocracy, Mr. Horner advances his 
ageless solution to the problem of 
Japan’s future. In passing, it must be 
noted that Horner has nothing but 
praise for the work of General Mac- 
Arthur. 
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The author’s study reveals that 
Japan’s fundamental trouble has been, 
and still is, psychological. Hence a 
remedy must be one that will so alter 
her psychological condition that a com- 
plete readjustment will result. Japan 
has ever sought unsuccessfully “the 
ideal.” Shintoism, Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism have all failed to provide it. 
Only Christianity holds the key. Here 
is the cure which can heal Japan. Its 
“uniqueness offers to the Japanese an 
ideal of the type to which they have 
shown they are drawn—a person. For 
the uniqueness of Christianity consists 
in this—that it is the Person of Christ 
that is its center: the Person of Christ 
is the measure of all things, and the 
‘fundamental rule’ is ‘Follow Me.’ ” 

Based as it is on long study of, and 
residence in, Japan, this book is un- 
questionably one of the finest to appear 
in years on the subject. Its mature, 
balanced reasoning offers a refreshing 
contrast to the emotional and journal- 
istic drivel which has been pouring off 
the press about Japan during recent 
years. 

A most helpful glossary of Japanese 
terms is a special feature, and there is 
also a good, selected bibliography. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 


The Word 








PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 


24. Our Blessed Lady. I know very well 
that Catholic folk are conspicuous for 
their intense devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. Maybe even a little too much 
so (says the Man in the Street). Don’t 
you think that, discounting the silly 
accusation of Mariolatry made against 
them by Protestants, Catholics are apt 
to go too far in this matter? To tell the 
truth, I cannot understand why so much 
stress is laid on this exuberant doctrine 
in the Catholic Church. It may some- 
times run wild and endanger the sober 
worship of God and His only Son. 
What you call “sober” worship (an- 
swers the Theologian) is beyond me. 
I suppose you mean something high and 
dry and dull—that unspeakable dullness 
that is the moth of devotion. If a man 
realizes what he does when worshipping 
God, it is impossible for him not to 
mix a fair amount of enthusiasm with 
his adoration. Genuine worship is al- 
ways intoxicating, because it is an ex- 
pression of love. Besides, I never met 
a Catholic who, even in the remotest 


way, has been drawn away from Christ 
through devotion to His mother. If you 
know one, tell me his name. He will be 
a phenomenal exception to the common 
rule. Do you believe that, because I 
ride a bicycle, I am “drawn away” from 
the road? The Catholic devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin is the best means to 
draw nearer to Christ, to understand 
Him more fully, since His mother was 
His “chef d oeuvre.” Listen to the 
hymns of the old monks, those good 
Christians so furiously attacked by 
Luther on account of their devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin: 


Splendor Patris, Factor Matris, 
Jesu, nostra gloria, 
Da ut fiam, per Mariam, 
Tua dignus gratia. 
(Splendor of the Father, Maker of 
thy Mother, 
Jesus, our only glory, 
Give me to become, through Thy 
Mother Mary, 
Worthy of Thy divine grace.) 


Not so bad, after all! Good music and 
good, sound theology—verses and 
thought perfectly balanced; God first 
and last; the Mother of God going on 
with her eternal job of presenting His 
Son to men, and men to His Son. If you 
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are not satisfied with the neat ortho- 
doxy of those rhymes, well, you will 
have to chop from the Creed the words 
“ex Maria virgine,”’ which would turn 
them entirely meaningless. Because for 
us Catholics, Christ didn’t appear at 
once on earth, full grown as a scholar 
or a doctor. Marcion taught that, in the 
second century, and cut away a good 
slice of the Gospel because it spoke of 
the Holy Child and His mother. We 
know perfectly well that Christ was 
borne for nine months in the womb of 
a virgin mother. Such an association is 
not only casual. The Blessed Virgin had 
been chosen by God to be His mother, 
in the full sense of the word. To treat 
her merely as a biological device is not 
only to debase her as a person but to 
debase her Son and Maker. Since God 
chose her, we are not far from His 
mind if we do the same, and our de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin is not an 
outburst of uncontrolled feeling. It is 
“sober,” too, if soberness means con- 
formity with truth. 

Yes, I grant that. But this sweet de- 
votion seems a little out of place among 
men—I mean grown-ups. It is charming 
in little children, in girls, even in old 
women who have been heavily battered 
by life. For us businessmen it is per-- 
haps not entirely suitable. 

Quite the contrary. Don’t pose as a 
superman. You are, theologically speak- 
ing, just a child. According to our Cath- 
olic faith, we are not twice-born, like 
Hindus, but thrice-born—born to the 
earth, when we begin to breathe; born 
to the Church of God, when we are bap- 
tized; born to the Kingdom of God, 
when we die in grace. Up to that day— 
the true “natalis dies” —we are all like 
children, without any experience of 
what the future keeps in store, unable 
to walk without assistance, unable 
to find our way without being guided. 
Popes, bishops, presidents, generals or 
simple folk, we are all like babies— 
and, more often than not, we look like 
what we are. We need a mother, ready 
to help us till we die—nunc et in hora 
mortis, Every good Catholic believes 
that, and feels that, because it is true. 

Pierre CuHar es, S.J. 





Thomas H. D. Mahoney has been 
Professor of modern history, in- 
ternational relations, and govern- 
ment for a decade, in such col- 
leges as Dunbarton, Boston, Holy 
Cross and M.I.T. He is co-author 
of The United States in World 
Affairs. 
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CORIOLANUS, by the tolerably well 
known William Shakespeare, has been 
produced in New York only twice in 
some sixty-odd years. There was a 
production in 1885, with either Mc- 
Cready or Forest in the title role, and 
another production fifty years later by 
the WPA or Federal Theatre, in 1935, 
a few weeks before a Philistine Con- 
gress killed the project by refusing to 
make an appropriation for its main- 


tenance. For this information, I am in- 
debted to Albert McCleery, director of 
Fordham University Theatre. And I am 
doubly indebted to Mr. McCleery for 
the third American production of the 
play in a long generation, for I had 
given up hope of ever encountering the 
proud Roman in the flesh instead of in 
print during the remainder of a life 
that is fast rushing toward its period. 

W. Shakespeare apparently wrote 
Coriolanus when he was in a sour and ~ 
cynical mood, his poet’s roving eye, 
mentioned in Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, observing only the uglier sides 
of human character. Probably the 
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Life in a religious community is not gloomy, oppressive, or inhumanly 
austere. Of course a person who has dedicated himself to the service 
of God by religious profession takes a serious view of spiritual duties 
and aspirations: he heartily accepts the prescriptions of his particular 
rule, and gladly practices Christian mortifications, which are not 
extreme in any religious order. 


Even a casual visitor to a monastery or convent is impressed by the 
atmosphere of peace and tranquillity that prevails. But only those 
who are breathing that atmosphere daily and hourly can understand 
the reasons for the quiet joy of their religious life. The more this joy 
is based on interior spiritual motives and ambitions, the more abiding 
and lofty it becomes. 


The present volume of conferences considers various details of the 
striving for the perfection of charity, all with a view to showing the 
joy of this service to God. All the elements of community life, even 
those which are seemingly most difficult, are made to contribute to 
spiritual joy. 


From highest superior to youngest novice, all will profit by reading 
and reflecting on these conferences, calculated to promote THE JOY 


OF SERVING GOD. 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 
17 S. Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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author’s closest approach to social 
drama, the play presents a picture of 
class conflict in the Roman state. The 
leading character, a patrician, nomi- 
nated for consul, is too proud to solicit 
the votes of the common people. He 
recoils from their breath, which is none 
too sweet, and resents their demand for 
cheaper bread as an affront to the 
nobles whom, to paraphrase a more 
recent American statesman, the gods in 
their infinite wisdom had chosen to 
rule. The common Romans, in turn, 
resent his arrogance, and enforce their 
prerogative to banish him from the city. 
The rest of the story is a tale of 
treason, sorrow and violent and sudden 
death. 

While obviously inferior to Othello 
and Lear, Coriolanus is by no means a 
play of negligible quality. It rates with 
Macbeth in dramatic force, and the 
social views expressed by the leading 
character, presumably speaking for the 
author, are as modern as those of H. L. 
Mencken, and a century ahead of West- 
brook Pegler’s ideas on labor unions. 
There is meat in Coriolanus for social 
controversy, as if the author were 
reaching forward for a point of contact 
with today’s world—so like the period 
depicted, in many respects. 

Coriolanus, of course, is also a 
tragedy of pride, as Othello is a 
tragedy of jealousy. But the Fordham 
production emphasized the social sig- 
nificance of the play, presenting the 
protagonist as a man who refused to 
play ball with his fellow citizens, rather 
than the victim of his egotism. As 
social drama, Coriolanus is more 
mature than State of the Union or Born 
Yesterday. 

Robert Geiringer, in the title role; 
Lucile Lake, as Volumnia, the Roman 
mother; and Amato Semenza, as Me- 
nenius, handled their roles as if they 
were Broadway veterans. If that is faint 
praise, I'll make it stronger. Each de- 
livered a performance so smooth that 
it was difficult to believe they were 
student actors and not professionals. 
John Le Grand was equally good as 
Cominius. The student actors, with only 
a few exceptions, handled minor roles 
as if they were Shakespearean per- 
formers of long experience. William 
Riva’s sets were a proper background 
for the action, and Robert Stevenson’s 
costumes were satisfying to one not too 
familiar with ancient raiment and 
armor. Mr. McCleery’s direction was 
firm, with a slant toward popular taste. 
He made Coriolanus a good show as 
well as a good play. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





Films 





THE VELVET TOUCH. This glib 
melodrama about a woman who liter- 
ally gets away with murder but cannot 
escape the accusations of her own con- 
science is a tailor-made vehicle for 
Rosalind Russell. She plays a success- 
ful but somewhat shopworn actress who 
simultaneously falls in love and gets the 
urge to try classic drama, both of 
which developments are strenuously 
opposed by her Svengali-like produce 
(Leon Ames). When he threatens to 
blacken her reputation publicly she 
deals him a lethal blow with a handy 
bit of statuary. The police (most im- 
plausibly represented by Sidney Green- 
street) don’t connect her with the 
crime, but by the time she starts re- 
hearsing Hedda Gabler her guilty 
secret is driving her mad. From this 
point on, the audience is led by the 
nose into believing that this is the dis- 
taff version of A Double Life and that 
“Hedda” will really kill herself on 
opening night, which she doesn’t. By 
reason of this contrivance Miss Rus- 
sell’s battle with her conscience lacks 
anything resembling profundity. How- 
ever, the theatrical background is 
authentic, and the well-written script 
gives ample play to the star’s talent for 
handling sophisticated chatter. The 
conversational cross-purposes of her 
first meeting with hero Leo Genn are so 
deftly played as to be nearly worth an 
adult’s while in themselves. (RKO) 


MR. PEABODY AND THE MER- 
MAID. Nunnally Johnson was once 
quoted as expressing his indebtedness 
to the Johnston (then Hays) Office in 
that the discipline it imposed on the 
task of screen writing generally re- 
sulted in the artistic betterment of his 
scripts. How much, if any, irony lay 
behind this remark I don’t know, nor 
do I know whether this current effort 
of his underwent many changes in the 
process of being cleared by the Pro- 
duction Code Administration; in any 
case, the result is a moderately enter- 
taining fantastic comedy, which from 
advance synopses sounded extremely 
risqué but which in actuality remains 
well within the bounds of adult good 
taste. The picture revolves around a 
middle-aged business man who goes to 
the West Indies for a rest but instead 
becomes the chief actor in—and victim 
of—the biggest fish story of modern 
times. Mr. Peabody, in short, caught a 
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mermaid (Ann Blyth, voiceless and en. 
cased in a gilded latex tail). He jn. 
stalled it in his tropical fish pool and, 
since the creature remained timidly 
hidden from strangers, no one would 
believe Peabody’s explanations. Wij. 
liam Powell’s performance not only 
underlines the humor of the situation 
but maintains an air of unshakable re. 
spectability which keeps it on a fairly 
high plane. (Universal-International) 


THE BABE RUTH STORY. Among 
the Sultan of Swat’s lesser accomplish. 
ments was having a nickel candy bar 
named after him. One is likely to 
emerge from his screen biography feel- 
ing as though one had over-indulged in 
same, for it reduces his triumphs and 
derelictions alike to a sentimentalized 
common denominator — affection for 
injured dogs, small sick boys and the 
fair name of baseball in general— 
which precludes taking any accurate 
measure of the man. William Bendix 
pretends to be the Bambino, and Claire 
Trevor and Charles Bickford are 
stereotypes as his wife and a Christian 
Brother who had faith in him, in a 
harmless enough family picture, which, 
however, does gross injustice to our 
national pastime and its unique figure. 
(Allied Artists) Morra WALSH 


Parade 








IN A SORT OF UNWITTING CHECK: 
up on the social health of the nation, 
the newspapers reported widespread 
lack of self-control on the part of 
human beings. . . . In Hagerstown, 
Md., a car driven by a_ policeman 
smashed into a car driven by a deputy 
sheriff. Each officer handed the other 
a ticket for reckless driving. . . . Traffic 
snarled. . . . In Texas, the crew of a 
passenger train was fined for blocking 
hundreds of autos. . . . The mania for 
speed hypnotized humans. . . . In Los 
Angeles, a motorman was fined for 
speeding with his trolley car. . . . In 
Vermont, a citizen was tagged for 
speeding with a horse and buggy... . 
The housing situation was still out of 
hand. .. . In El Dorado, Kan., a house, 
speeding to a new location, sideswiped 
a motor car. . . . Like housing, like 
meat. . . . Following promulgation by 
the Buffalo Health Department of a 
drive against the sale of horsemeat 
disguised as beef, a meat-market pro- 
prietor placed a sign in his window 
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reading: “We guarantee our hamburger 
not to gallop.” . A New York 
butcher closed his shop and explained: 
“] felt like a thief charging such high 
prices.” Paradoxical situations 
emerged. .. . At the convention of the 
New York State Association of Fire 
Chiefs, a fire chief smelled smoke, 
noticed his necktie was on fire... . In 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., a veteran, who para- 
chuted thirteen times without injury 
during the war, jumped from the rear 
of a parked truck and sprained his 
ankle. .. . Small fry set off commotions. 
... In Danbury, Conn., a boy about 
six years old turned in a false alarm, 
brought three fire companies to the spot. 
Seized, the lad slapped a fireman in 
the face with one hand and turned in 
another false alarm with the other. The 
second effort of the lad drew all Dan- 
bury’s fire-fighting equipment and 150 
firemen to reinforce the original con- 
tingent. In the midst of the hullabaloo, 
the little fellow vanished without trace. 
... The potent influence exerted by 
misguided hero-worship was on view. 
... Arrested for a traffic violation, a 
sixteen-year-old London boy twisted the 
bars of his cell out of shape. In court, 
he started tearing the witness box to 
pieces, but desisted when discouraged 
by the judge. His mother testified: 
“When he was ten, he saw a Tarzan 
picture, and since then has been climb- 
ing trees in our back garden, and 
swinging from the branches, uttering 
cries.” 

After a week characterized by control 
deficiency, it may be well to recall 
that there is one field where the ex- 
pression, lack of control, does not ap- 
ply, to wit, the field of morality... . 
God’s grace being always available, 
no man succumbs to deliberate venial 
sin or to mortal sin because of in- 
ability to resist. . . . Today, in our 
secular schools, godless professors are 
stuffing into millions of young Amer- 
ican minds utterly false ideas about 
the nature of the human will. . . . In 
the course of the next few centuries, 
these professors, and the young Amer- 
icans who are being misled by the 
professors, and all the other men, wom- 
en and children now inhabiting this 
earth will be in either heaven or hell. 
... From whatever spot they are in 
at that time, all, even the professors, 
will admit the following unchangeable 
truth: no man goes to hell because he 
lacks the power to control himself. . . . 
He goes because, having the power of 
self-control, he refuses to exercise it. 

Joun A. Toomey 





Correspondence 





Polish nationalism 


Epitor: Protests from Polish-Americans 
concerning the editorial, “Where Poland 
stands” (America, June 6), reflect the 
distress and bitterness felt by a people 
whose native country has suffered much 
from its neighbors in the course of his- 
tory. This thought naturally impresses 
readers, but a troubling question arises 
at the same time: What is happening to 
America? Is the land which was to be 
common ground for the poor and op- 
pressed of the world just another breed- 
ing swamp for national hatreds? 

A good many years ago—more than 
I usually admit—I lived in Wisconsin. 
The community in which I lived was 
practically divided into two parts—the 
foreign-born and the old-stock Ameri- 
can. Among the foreign-born were 
Poles, Germans, Hungarians, Lithua- 
nians, Czechs, Swedes, Norwegians, 
French, Italians—a true cross-section 
of Continental Europe. (I do not in- 
clude the Irish because their parents 
spoke an unaccented English.) In my 
own family are now grandchildren of 
mixed strains—stemming from in-laws 
of Irish, Polish, German, French, 
English, Norwegian and Czech extrac- 
tion, with some old-stock American 
mixed in. 

Here in the United States, because 
our fathers spoke with an accent, and 
because most of us were Catholic while 
most of the old-stock Americans were 
Protestants, we people of foreign ex- 
traction knew one another well. Did we 
get along? We certainly did. We went 
to school together; to church; we 
played together; we visited in one an- 
other’s homes. Even our parents, who 
would have been enemies in Europe, 
were friends. 

Then came World War I. The Ger- 
man-American boys were expected to 
serve their country like anyone else. 
The record shows that hundreds of 
thousands of them did. A good deal of 
German-American blood was spilled in 
the hope of fulfilling the ideal of a 
hateless Europe—and, incidentally, for 
the resurrection of Poland which fol- 
lowed. 

At the same time, however, some- 
thing was happening to the harmony 
among nationality groups that had been 
built up in America. That the Poles be- 
came nationality-conscious again may 


be understandable. After long years of 
suppression there was once more a 
Polish nation. But has nationality-con- 
sciousness—expressed in recrimination ° 
and political agitation—any place in 
these United States? If the Poles are 
entitled to it, why not the Germans, or 
the Lithuanians, or the Swedes? You 
cannot have a little contagion. 

Most of us are sinners together, and 
today are in danger together. The time 
has come to look forward—after contri- 
tion—not backward; and that we can- 
not do while, even here in America, 
one group agitates for expansion of its 
old homeland and the practical extinc- 
tion of another group’s country of 
origin. That is not the road to world 
peace and survival. 

New York, N.Y. _ B. E. BETTINGER 


Gatherings 

Davin E. LitientHAL, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, expresses 
his appreciation of the editorial (July 
10) on his University of Virginia 
speech, remarking: “What you said 
threw a new light on the matter and an 
aspect that was not touched on in any 
of the numerous editorial comments 
which have appeared. .. .” As a pro- 
gram designed to increase the prod- 
uctivity of the Catholic worker EuGENE 
J. CoHatan of New York City sug- 
gests: “1) In the long run increased 
educational opportunities; 2) In the 
short run, the parish to enter the 
labor marketplace; conduct a census 
of Catholic employers, establish con- 
tacts with non-Catholic employers; 
establish a clearing agency for par- 
ishioners, employed or looking for em- 
ployment, and inventory their capac- 
ities, interests and abilities; institute 
vocational counseling services and set 
up training or refresher courses con- 
ducted by qualified persons who may 
be members of the parish.” . . . Dis- 
senting from Father Gardiner’s praise 
of Graham Greene’s novel The Heart 
of the Matter, James F. McBrive of 
Spokane declares it unworthy “to stand 
on the same shelf with such books as 
Brother Petroc’s Return and The Scar- 
let Lily,’ while Jane Wetcu of Port- 
land, Maine, who has the responsibility 
of recommending books to thousands of 
people, finds her confidence in Catholic 
reviewers shaken. 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Home Economics, 
Commercial Education; Teacher 
Training, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and 
Pre-Medical Courses. Two-Year Ter- 
minal Course in Secretarial Work. 


Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
—_——e 

Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Dean 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments, Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 E. 71st St., New York, 
N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools; Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx 
New York 58, N. Y. 
FORDHAM COLLEGE 

Boarding Day School on 70 Acre Campus 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 


SCIENCES 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








At 302 Broadway, New York7, N.Y. 
SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 





At 134 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Four Residence Halls for Men; St. John’s 
Hall; Bishop’s Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; 
Dealy Hall. 
One residence = for Religious Women; 
St. Mary’s 








Catalogues for each department 
sent on request. 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


Gates Mills. (Cleveland), Ohio 
Resident Preparatory School for Boys 


Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four 
year college preparatory course. Situated in 
suburban Cleveland, enjoying all the facili- 
ties afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries, 
museums, etc. Distinctive rural-home atmos- 
phere. 133-acre campus. Educational, cul- 
tural, and physical training programs. Majer 
and minor sports program for every student, 
Registration now open. Brother Theophane 
Schmitt, C.S.C., Headmaster. 




















THEVENET HALL ACADEMY 
Conducted by Religious of Jesus and Mary 
at Highland Mills, N. Y. Beautiful loca- 
tion in Orange County, fifty miles from 
New York City. State Accreditation — 
College Preparatory and General Course — 
High School and upper Elementary grades. 

Specialty: Music, Theoretical and 

Instrumental 
Address: The Reverend Directress 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
* 

Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, 
Pedagogy. Approved by the Association of 


American Universities. Campus bordering 
Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
ew York City 


WRITE FUR BULLETIN A 




















COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education 
of Catholic Women 

Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Aceredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
In Nursing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music 
is maintained in connection with the College. Pic- 
turesquely located in the upper Mississippi. 
posta — gar Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,”’ 

62, 400.” ONLY FIVE HOURS 
FROM ‘CHICAGO, 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 


conducted by 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal Arts — Science — Education 

Art—Music—Speech and Dramatics 

Secretarial Science — Social Service 
Nursing — Medical Technology 


MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 
Newburgh, New York 


Grades First to Twelfth. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Emphasis on Character, Health, 
Spiritual and Mental Development. 

State-Chartered ited by 
Middle States Association 

Art Music - Dramatics - Home Economics 

All Seasonable Sports — Campus Overlooks Hudson 

SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 

Telephone Newburgh 300 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre 1, journali teacher training, sec- 

retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Us- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1879 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College. 








ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT “ys oe 

TUXEDO PA 

Country School * “Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics. Athletics in- 
cluding all sports. Send for illustrated catalog A. 
Phone Tuxedo 230, 








SCHOOL OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME 
Box A, Holy Cross, Indiana 


PREREQUISITES: A degree of Bachelor of 
A reading knowledge of te 
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